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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 



Mgr. Duchesne is too well known and his erudi- 
tion as an ecclesiastical historian is too universally 
recognised among scholars to make it necessary for 
me to introduce him to the readers of this volume. 

I have to express my thanks to the Monsignor 
for his kind permission to translate this small but 
learned volume. I venture to offer it to the British 
public in the vernacular as a contribution towards 
the literature dealing with reunion of separated 
Christendom, at any rate of that portion of it 
which is in this island nearest in its constitution 
and liturgy to “ the Mother and Mistress of all the 
Churches.” 

Should the labour of translation be rewarded by 
the favourable reception of one more of Monsignor 
Duchesne’s works in this country, I shall be amply 
repaid for having undertaken it. 

A wider and more accurate knowledge of the 
causes and results of the principal existing and the 
dying or already defunct schisms cannot fail to 
prove helpful to all who are anxious that the Divine 
prayer for ecclesiastical unity (St. John xxii.), 
may ere long find an echo in the heart of every 
one claiming the honoured title of Christian. 

Ut omnet unum tint! 

ARNOLD HARRIS MATHEW. 



Chelsfield, Kent, May 1907 . 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 



Various circumstances have lately led me to study 
the position of those Churches which are actually 
separated from the communion of the See of Rome. 
Some of my works have already appeared before 
the public, recalling attention to events concerning 
old problems. Others, of a more serious character, 
have been written for special classes of readers. 
These works I am now amalgamating, hoping they 
may prove to be of interest at a time when the 
Holy See, faithful to its old traditions, is reminding 
the Christian world that schism has ever been a 
misfortune and unity ever a duty. 

None need seek in this little book answers to 
the numerous questions raised by the admirable 
writings of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. But in 
it some light may perhaps be thrown upon the 
causes of certain separations, as well as upon the 
origin and titles of certain ecclesiastical self-govern- 
ing bodies. 

“Self-government” and “separation” are not 
synonymous terms. Although individualism has 
sometimes hindered the preservation of Christian 
unity, it would be a mistake to think that this 
unity is incompatible with legitimate diversity, and 
exclusive of all local organised life. Ecclesiastical 
centralisation, it cannot be repeated too emphati- 
cally, is not an ideal condition, but a means to an 
end. Under the stress of circumstances, the Roman 
Church, the one centre of Christian unity, has been 
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obliged to tighten and strengthen the bonds be- 
tween herself and the churches confided to her 
care. But in less straitened times she formed, as 
her history abundantly proves, a different system of 
relationship between herself and them. Though, 
in this volume, I have only spoken of such auto- 
nomous systems as have degenerated into schism, 
it may be possible for me, later on, to study, in 
their turn, those which continue to exist without 
detriment to the unity of the Church. 

It is upon the past that my searchlights flash, 
for in the Church no thought of the future can 
detach itself from her tradition. But I am not old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the future of Christi- 
anity depends upon the restoration of any former 
state of affairs, whatever such a restoration might 
have to recommend it. Neither am I conservative 
enough to believe that whatever is, must continue to 
be, indefinitely. St. Peter has no intention of casting 
anchor, nor of making his ship retrace her former 
course on the waters. Due in altum! He steers 
with holy liberty, faithful the while to the word of 
Christ. Neither fear nor unexplored waters will stop 
him, nor will the protestations of archeologists bring 
him back to the shores whence he set forth as the 
fisher as well as the shepherd of men. 

L. DUCHESNE. 
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THE CHURCHES SEPARATED 
FROM ROME 



CHAPTER I 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
I 

ORIGINS OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 

England is, of all the countries of the world, the 
one where ecclesiastical origin is most visibly con- 
nected with the Holy Apostolic See of Rome. 
Deep obscurity envelops the primitive times of the 
Churches of Africa, Spain, and France. In a cele- 
brated letter, Pope Innocent I. declares that these 
countries received their first pastors from Rome, 
and that, at any rate, it is impossible to prove the 
contrary. No established fact can deny this positive 
assertion, while historical probability is in its favour. 
Details, however, are not forthcoming. ‘Putting aside 
unauthorised legends, we have no documents relating 
to the first evangelisation of these countries. On 
the contrary, the history of the foundation of the 
English Church is known to us ; firstly, by the 
writings of the Venerable Bede, a conscientious Anglo- 
Saxon historian, who possessed more knowledge than 
any of his contemporaries, and who wrote only one 
century after the first missions; secondly, by the 
original letters of Pope St. Gregory the Great and 
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2 THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

his successors. We can scarcely demand more evi-. 
dence than this. 

The evangelisation of Germany is also clearly 
known. Like that of England, it was the result of 
pontifical solicitude. There is, however, this differ- 
ence. In Germany the initiative is Anglo-Saxon 
and not Roman. The Popes intervened, doubtless, 
but only to further and direct a work undertaken 
by others than themselves. The Erwalds, Willi- 
brords, and Bonifaces set themselves independently 
to their own tasks. At an early period, it is true, 
the two latter solicited the Roman patronage, which 
was most readily granted to them. But one cannot 
give to the Popes Sergius, or Gregory II., or 
Gregory III., or Zachary the title of “Apostle” of 
the Frisians or Teutons, whereas no Englishman will 
refuse to consider St. Gregory the Great as the 
Apostle of the English nation. It is to this great 
Pope that the honour reverts of having conceived 
and put into execution the project of evangelising 
the Anglo-Saxons, owing to his having sent across 
the Channel, missionaries, chosen from the circle of 
monks who were his intimate disciples. Who is 
there among the Christians of England who can 
approach without emotion the solitary avenues of 
the Clivus Scauri where the memory of this cele- 
brated Pope still flourishes ? Among those ruins of 
an ancient monastery, in that basilica, in those gardens 
and oratories, he seems to be gazing on the cradle 
of his religion — almost on that of his nation: — 

Ad Christum Anglos convertit pietate magistra 
Adquirens fidei agmina gente nova. 

Thus was the conversion of England commemo- 
rated in the epitaph of St. Gregory. This triumph 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 3 

of the “Consul of God” has never been con- 
tested. 

Like all works of this kind, the English mission 
met with many difficulties. The first contingent of 
monks found their ranks diminishing. New mission- 
aries had to be sent, new leaders especially, for 
labourers for the Lord’s vineyard began to flock in 
from Ireland and France. It was Pope Vitalian who 
gave to the English Church its definite organisation 
in the person of Theodore. It was under the guidance 
of this great bishop that the elements composing evan- 
gelising communities were gathered together; that 
ecclesiastical formalism was arrested; that law, in- 
struction, and the administration of religious rites 
were solidly established. 

The Church of England was, then, a cplony of the 
Church of Rome. This relationship was exhibited 
even in the architecture and the nomenclature of the 
churches. In the metropolitan town of Canterbury 
the principal church was called after the Lateran 
Church of Rome, St. Saviour's. At a little distance 
from it one finds, as in Rome, a church erected in 
honour of the Forty Martyrs. Beyond the walls 
of the town there was a church, named after the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, which contained 
the tombs of the archbishops and kings of Kent. 
Canterbury was a miniature Rome; the English 
Church a daughter of the Church of Rome — per- 
chance a better-loved one than those already in exist- 
ence, certainly bearing a nearer resemblance to her 
and nestling closely under the maternal wings. Such, 
in rough outline, is undoubtedly the history of the 
origin of the Christian Church among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Such the starting-point of the great ecclesi- 
astical development which produced, in the sixteenth 
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century, that Church upon which the so-called re- 
forming experiments of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Elizabeth were practised. Separated at length 
from unity with the Church of Rome, she has kept 
up her establishment and office as the “National 
Church of England.” She may suppose, indeed, that 
the changes brought about in the sixteenth century 
have, from a Protestant point of view, re-established 
her in “ primitive Christianity,” but she cannot deny 
that her origin is other than what has been shown, 
and that her present attitude towards the Roman 
Chinch is peculiarly inexplicable. One is able to 
understand that Christian Churches which can claim 
apostolic founders such as St. John, St. Thomas, 
and St. Andrew may have a colourable excuse for 
claiming, from such a circumstance, a pretext for in- 
dividualism, and that they boast of their antiquity 
and apostolical descent; but in England, historical 
evidence is clear. The English Church can claim to 
be apostolic only in so far as she is Roman. 

II 

I am aware that efforts have been made to avoid 
the consequences of this fact. I have read, with much 
benefit, remarkable works on Celtic Christianity, 
with which distinguished members of the Anglican 
clergy strive to connect the existing establishment. 
Their efforts to throw light on the history of ancient 
books, and on English and Irish customs, are much 
to be commended; but it would be chimerical to 
believe that they will ever draw from these studies 
any serious argument bearing on the present dis- 
cussion. The English Church, it is true, succeeded 
a Celtic one in Great Britain. But the succession 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 5 

was a purely material one. There was no bond of 
union between the two. The Hungarian Church of 
the eleventh century is established in the same 
country as the Pannonian Church of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Can it be said, however, that 
the archbishoprics of Gran or Colocza have suc- 
ceeded those of Guirinus of Siscia, of Irenaeus or 
of Aneniius of Sirmium? Can a succession be 
shown in ecclesiastical matters from the Church in 
the fifth century to the Church in the eleventh ? 
Surely not. Between the old Latinised Christianity 
of the Danubian provinces and the Christianity pro- 
pagated about the year 1000 among the newly 
arrived pagan Hungarians, there is identity of doc- 
trine truly, but at the same time historical discon- 
tinuity. In England the situation is not less evident. 
The ancient British Church is not the mother of 
the Church of England — she is an older but an 
unfriendly sister. The situation is a well-recognised 
one. The conquering Anglo-Saxons drove those of 
the Christian population whom they did not slay 
westward. Teutonic paganism established itself 
in place of Roman Christianity in the dominion 
occupied by the conquerors. Neither the English 
authors, Gildas, nor Nennius, nor the Anglo-Saxon 
Bede have given any indication of the persistence 
of Christianity anywhere in the invaded territories. 
The documents treating of the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons only speak of the pagans and the 
Roman missionaries. No bishop, clerk, or layman 
appears in these recitals to cast even a shadow of 
the modern idea of a transmission or continuity, 
however slight, of British Christianity in England. 
Moreover, the Church of Britain is mentioned, in- 
deed, but only as having formally and solemnly 
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6 THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

refused to associate itself with the work of evan- 
gelising the pagan conquerors. The few British 
Christians who survived in Wales seem to have 
lived in dread of meeting their hated spoliators in 
heaven! They may be passed over. But once 
the Roman missionaries and the Irish monks had 
founded the English Church, a distinct and com- 
plete schism separated this new foundation from 
the old British one. This situation is too well 
known for it to be insisted upon here. I would only 
point to one fact. St. Chad had been appointed to 
the archbishopric of Northumbria at a moment 
when the episcopal See was vacant and the Anglo- 
Saxon Church was disorganised. His consecration 
was at Wessex, by Wini, an Anglo-Saxon bishop, 
assisted by two British bishops. In the trying 
position in which he found himself, Wini had 
thought he might appeal to the clergy of the neigh- 
bouring country. This act sufficed to produce the 
following result. The primate Theodore, having 
entered on his primatial duties, declared Chad’s 
consecration to be null and void. Then, not wishing 
to lose the services of so capable an ecclesiastic, he 
actually re-ordained him for the Church of Mercia 
and the archbishopric of Lichfield. 

Even in those days the validity of ordinations 
was discussed on principles evidently different from, 
and even more strict than those of the present day. 
In whatever way the change may be regarded, the 
re-ordination of St. Chad demonstrates the hostility 
of the relations between the British and the English 
Churches. But, it may be remarked, surely the 
Anglo-Saxon Church is Celtic — that is, Irish — if not 
British in her origin. No one is more desirous than 
I am not to diminish the importance of the part 
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played in Northumbria, and in other Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, by the saintly apostles of Lindisfame. 
To the venerable figures of St. Aidan, St. Finian, 
St. Colman, and St. Cuthbert I yield deep and 
almost patriotic respect. I acknowledge their work 
for the evangelising of England after the time 
of St. Augustine and St. Paulinus. But can it 
possibly be denied that their efforts were entirely 
absorbed in the general movement emanating from 
Rome and Kent? It is impossible to admit that 
the English Church, definitely organised under the 
government of Theodore, with his chosen and accepted 
staff, ever saw in them her real directors. Zealous 
missionaries, renowned ascetics, preachers by their 
example even more than by their words, they have 
been, and always will be, venerated and invoked by 
the Christians of England. But from the very begin- 
ning the English were remarkable for that spirit of 
order which even now distinguishes their descendants. 
Between Irish enthusiasm and Roman discipline 
there was but brief hesitation. By the year 664 
the Scottish rite had been abandoned in North- 
umbria, only thirty years after the arrival of the 
first Scottish missionaries. The primatial See of 
Canterbury represents the primitive Roman colony. 
The patrons of the other metropolitan See, that 
of York, are Paulinus, the Roman missionary, and 
Wilfrid, the ultramontane Englishman, to whom 
Theodore himself appeared to be the very essence 
of moderation. 



Ill 

The “bonds of union” between Celtic Chris- 
tianity and the English Church can now be clearly 
seen. Need we probe further? Let us admit for 
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a moment, and for the sake of argument, that these 
“bonds” are historically proved, instead of being, 
as indeed they are, historically inadmissible. Let 
us look at that British Church from which, it 
is true, Irish Christianity was derived, through 
St. Patrick. What do we know of its history, 
and above all of its hierarchical rule ? Little or 
nothing. Passing over the first three centuries of 
Christianity, of which the history of Britain gives 
us no account, we can only at the most trace 
back to a persecution anterior to that of Diocletian 
the martyrs mentioned by Gildas, St. Alban of 
Verulam, St. Aaron and St. Julian of Caerleon. 
In the fourth century three or four English dioceses 
were represented at the Council of Arles in 814; 
the English bishops protested, in 857, against the 
introduction of an Arian creed ; many of them 
assisted, in 859, at the Council of Rimini, where, 
if they failed like the rest, they nevertheless gave 
great edification by their apostolic poverty and in- 
dependence of character. In the fifth century, 
when the Roman authorities had left the island, 
Pelagianism, of which the author was a British 
monk, broke out in the country, and necessitated 
the sending of an orthodox legation. St. Germanus 
of Auxerre, designated by the bishops of Gaul, 
but delegated by Pope Celestine, arrived in Great 
Britain, and succeeded, during the course of two 
successive missions, in bringing back the British 
clergy to orthodoxy. Palladius, a British or Roman 
deacon, was ordained bishop by Pope Celestine, 
and sent by him to govern the converted Scots. 
In 455, the year in which the Paschal computation 
gave rise to special difficulties, the English Church, 
at the request of Pope Leo, altered the date which 
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had been previously fixed for the observance of 
Easter. And this is all, excepting of course legends, 
which, though ancient, are untrustworthy from the 
historian’s point of view. Can any special inde- 
pendence towards the See of Rome be traced in 
this series of facts? Personally I observe in this 
meagre information several very distinct points to 
be noticed concerning the relations between the 
ancient British Church and the Apostolic See. The 
British bishops, together with the bishops of Con- 
stantine’s empire, signed, in 814, the synodical 
letter addressed to Pope Sylvester, wherein the 
Pope figures, categorically, not only as the Chief 
Bishop of the West, but as the Superior of the 
whole western episcopacy. In the fifth century 
the Pope makes efforts to maintain the British 
Church in orthodoxy and to increase it by further- 
ing the progress of the missionaries. He takes 
precise measures for both causes, delegating and 
authorising special persons. Bearing in mind the 
customs of these ancient times and the rarity of 
known facts, can we reasonably ask for further 
proofs? The Church of Great Britain resembled, 
in her relationship with Rome, the French and 
Spanish Churches, and, indeed, all the western 
Churches in union with the Holy See. 

IV 

This resemblance is willingly admitted, and in 
order to escape from having to acknowledge the 
Roman supremacy, refuge is taken by some in 
French tradition. It is, moreover, quite natural that 
the relationships of the Church of Britain should 
be found to be identical with those of the French 
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Church. Unless we accept the improbable legends 
on the evangelising of Great Britain by Joseph of 
Arimathea, or the accounts, not quite accurate, per- 
haps, but more authentic, of the relations between 
Pope Eleutherius and King Lucius, we must admit 
that Christianity was propagated, only by slow degrees, 
in those distant western regions, and that it was 
carried over from Gaul to England. These condi- 
tions of origin include the hierarchical conditions of 
the Church of Britain with that of Gaul; possibly 
the Church of Gaul may have been subordinate to 
that of Great Britain. Now, what do we know of 
the relations between the Gallic Church and the 
Church of Rome ? Of the period before Constantine 
the Church of Gaul can produce only three documents, 
and no more. Two come from Lyons, the third from 
Africa, but this last presupposes other Lyonese 
writings. The first document is a compendium of 
histories of the martyrs of the year 177, and partly 
emanating from them. The second is the literary 
work of St. Irenseus ; the third is a letter [the sixty- 
eighth] of St. Cyprian, written at the instigation of 
Faustin, Bishop of Lyons. 

“ Nothing is better fitted than these writings for 
showing the close union which existed between Rome 
and the Churches of Gaul, notably those of Lyons 
and Arles. The martyrs of 177 are in correspondence 
with Pope Eleutherius ; they write to him about the 
Montanists’ prophecies, calling him their Father, 
Pater Eleutherius, and recommending to him the 
bearer of the letter, the priest Irenaeus, in terms 
which presuppose former relations and mutual esteem. 
As to St. Irenaeus himself, connected as he was with 
the interior affairs of the Roman Church, he is per- 
haps, of all the Fathers, the one who has spoken most 
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strongly on the necessity of being in union with the 
Apostolic See. In the middle of the third century 
a letter of St. Cyprian proves the existence of this 
union ; if any serious disorder arose in the Church of 
Gaul, care was taken that the Pope should be in- 
formed, the responsibility was considered to devolve 
upon him, and it was to him that the duty and the 
right were attributed of dismissing and replacing a 
bishop who had gone astray.” 1 

The above facts are not new ; the relations which 
they prove are very clear, and in no way appear to 
have been interpreted in a contrary sense to that 
which would naturally result from Roman origin in 
each case. We may then admit that, whatever were 
the national elements of which they were composed, 
the old Christian communities on Gallic soil con- 
sidered themselves to be daughters of the Roman 
Church. Thus, even admitting the very problemati- 
cal relationship with the British Church, the Anglican 
Church finds herself, from her most remote origin, in 
the same hierarchical position as the one so clearly 
deduced from the documents relating to her real 
foundation in the time of St. Gregory and under his 
care. 

This situation is surely a very different one from 
that which results for the Church of France, in her 
present relations, or from that in which the schism of 
the sixteenth century found the Anglican Church. 
Between these two extremities of the chain there is 
what may be termed ecclesiastical centralisation. It 
would take too long to enter here on an examination 
of the history of this centralisation. Let us be satisfied 
with affirming that its development is easily traced to 

1 Duchesne, Fattet ipitcopaux de I'ancienne Gaule, vol. i. 
p. 87. 
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its source, and that if, in its successive stages, it shows 
great variety of form and intensity, it is inspired on 
the whole, throughout, with the same principles, and 
tends towards the same goal. Principles and end 
may be described in one word : Unum sint. Central- 
isation is the organisation of unity, and is also its 
safeguard. Now and again it has been reproached 
for narrowness and for over-minuteness. Like all 
institutions in this world, it is subject to abuses and 
to reform. If occasion for criticism presents itself, 
let us not forget the essential services it has rendered. 
Neither must we lose sight of the higher aims which 
are the goal of its existence. Unity is the church’s 
ideal ; it is her distinctive mark in the Creed : Credo- 
in unam . . . Ecclesiam. Whether we arrive by one 
or another path, the essential point is to attain to 
unity. Our one duty, then, is to maintain it. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE EASTERN SCHISMS 



I 

THE NATIONAL CHURCHES EAST OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

In studying the origins of Christianity, the Roman 
Empire alone is usually taken into consideration. 
It was on its eastern frontier that Christianity was 
bom, and the light of the Gospel moved westward, 
conquering those provinces subject to the Roman 
Empire. At all events, this is the principal feature 
of its progress dwelt upon by historians. 

Nevertheless there were, outside the Roman 
Empire, important States bounding it on the east; 
first of all the Empire of Parthia, then the king- 
doms of Armenia and Ethiopia. This latter king- 
dom, curious to relate, subsists, at the present day, 
much in the same condition as it was known to the 
contemporaries of Justinian. There is now neither 
a Roman emperor nor a king of Armenia known, 
save by a few coats of arms — the Shah of Persia is 
quite another being from the “ King of Kings ” ; but 
there is still a Negus, a Christian king of Ethiopia, 
who may yet survive many centuries, although at 
this moment he has at his heels a nation both 
powerful and contemptuous of the antiquities of 
political rights. 

Sooner or later all these kingdoms were reached 
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14 THE EASTERN SCHISMS 

by the preaching of the Gospel. Christian centres 
were formed and grouped themselves into churches, 
practically, that is for all ordinary purposes, inde- 
pendent of the Byzantine Church. In Armenia 
and Ethiopia these Churches very soon acquired an 
official position. The sovereign became a Christian. 
As protector of the Church he concurred in the 
choice and direction of its principal representatives, 
in the same respects as in the Roman Empire. 

In Persia it was otherwise. There, there was 
another official religion which would, without doubt, 
have ended in yielding to Christianity, without much 
violence, that place from which Islamism ultimately 
forced it ; but in point of fact, as long as the Sassa- 
nide dynasty lasted, it remained the religion of King 
and State. Christianity was only tolerated. 

But let us go more into detail, beginning with 
Persia. 

The boundary between the Roman and the 
Parthian or Persian Empires crossed the Euphrates 
in an almost desert region, traversed only by 
nomadic Arabs. Towards the north, in the direc- 
tion of the Tigris, it ran through a more thickly 
populated country of the Syriac tongue. Edessa 
was still, in the first century, the capital of a self- 
governing State, more or less a vassal of Rome, but 
in the third century it was incorporated into the 
provincial territory. 

At Nineveh the boundary came under the 
dominion of the Iranian monarch. Between Edessa 
and Assyria the fortress of Nisibis changed masters 
several times. For a long period it belonged to 
the Romans, who, in 363, relinquished it to the 
Persians, and they retained possession of it. 

To the west as well as to the east of the 
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frontier the same language was spoken, which facili- 
tated religious intercourse. Edessa was won over 
to Christianity at an early date, and sent mission- 
aries into the neighbouring countries, who, little by 
little, converted all the pagans on the banks of the 
Tigris, on the southern slopes of the tableland of 
Armenia, and in the fertile plains of Chaldea and 
Suzon. The Parthian kings seem not to have put 
a single obstacle in the way of this propaganda; 
their successors, who were Persians, from a.d. 226, 
were more strict in their attachment to “ Mazdeism,’ 
but they still allowed the Christians to multiply 
and organise. However, about a.d. 340, war broke 
out between Persia and the now Christian Roman 
Empire. The faithful of the Armenian or frontier 
provinces, crossed by the routes of invasion, were 
suspected of being in league with the enemy. 
Persecution consequently broke out in its turn, 
and was both long and cruel. The King of Persia 
at that time was the famous Sapor II. Towards 
the middle of the following century there were 
troublous times, after which the relations be- 
tween Church and State became tolerable. It was, 
it is true, forbidden to proselytise the Mazdeists; 
but, so long as the faithful addressed themselves 
only to pagans and Jews, they had not much to 
fear. 

It was under these conditions that the Church 
in Persia was organised. From the beginning of 
the fourth century it was governed by numerous 
bishops, and, a little later on, this episcopate was 
divided into ecclesiastical provinces, governed by 
metropolitans, precisely after the manner estab- 
lished in the empire. The supreme head was 
bishop of the royal town of Aramenia, the double 
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city of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, to whom was given the 
Greek title “ Catholicos,” which signifies “ Charge 
of all” 

The Syriac territories of Assyria and Chaldea, 
with the mountainous dependencies of Kurdistan, 
were nearly, if not entirely, Christian. The faithful 
were less numerous in the eastern provinces of 
Media, Khorassan, and Persia, properly so called. 
Nevertheless, in all these countries there were 
bishoprics, extending even to the deserts of Turkestan 
and the oasis of Merv. The metropolitan of Persia 
had suffragans on both shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and even beyond it, in the islands of Socotra, Ceylon, 
and on the coasts of Malabar. These ramifications 
were, doubtless, more missions than Christian com- 
munities firmly established, and the same may be 
said of still farther distant affiliations in Tartary, 
and onwards into the very heart of China. 

The dominion of the “Catholicos” of Seleucia 
was of no mean dimensions, and by the extension 
of his jurisdiction this high ecclesiastical dignitary 
figures in the same light as the greatest of the 
Byzantine Patriarchs. We might almost go farther 
and say that, inasmuch as we can compare the 
> Persian Empire to the Roman, the Persian Church 
may be compared to the Church of the great 
western power. 

Between these two branches of the Christian 
world the relations were of the easiest, united as 
they were by one faith, one morality, and the same 
general discipline, and governed by the same institu- 
tions ; but communication was rare owing to political 
difficulties. There was nearly always a breach 
between the two empires, and when not actually 
fighting, they were usually preparing for war. The 
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Persian bishops hardly ever showed themselves at 
the Byzantine Councils, except in very exceptional 
cases. Nevertheless, the decisions of these Councils, 
and even the religious regulations of the Roman 
Emperors, entered into the ecclesiastical code of 
the Persian Church. They possessed the sentiment 
of unity, and expressed it as best they could. 

These relations became troubled towards the end 
of the fifth century by theological disputes, of 
which I shall speak later on. Let us, first of all, 
say a word about the actual state of things. What 
remains now of this immense development? Very 
little indeed. Islamism overran the Persian Empire 
about the middle of the seventh century, and in 
the eighth and ninth the invasions of the Mongols 
completed the state of ruin, and the old religion of 
Zoroaster ended by being extirpated in the land of 
its birth; it no longer exists, save in the colonies 
of refugees, among the Parsees of Bombay. Chris- 
tianity held out a little longer, and is now repre- 
sented by the Nestorian or Chaldean communities 
of Kurdistan and Mesopotamia. The Chaldean 
Catholics represent those Christians of the ancient 
Persian Church who, in recent ages, have made their 
submission to the Holy See. The Nestorians are 
those who have remained in schism, or rather, who 
have reverted to it after an interval of union. They 
live amongst the Mussulmans of Kurdistan on the 
high mountains of Hakiari, and are in a state of 
semi-barbarism. Among them is to be found the 
traditional successor of the “ Catholicos ” of Seleucia, 
who, for some long time, has always adopted the 
name of Simon (Mar Schimoun) which has thus 
become a sort of title. 

Outside these two colonies we must also mention 

B 
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the important communities on the coast of Malabar, 
who are separated on the ground of doctrinal differ- 
ences and heresy, but they are all the descendants 
of the ancient missions sent out from the Persian 
Empire in the sixth century, and even in the fourth, 
if not still earlier. 

I said just now that Armenia had also its national 
Church, whose origins are very clearly explained by 
the legend of St. Gregory the Illuminator, but from 
a strict historical standpoint they are somewhat 
obscure. In any case, they do not seem to go back 
further than the time of Constantine, in whose family 
the movement began — every one was converted after 
the example of the sovereign, and organisation was 
thus made easy. Here, as in other places, the pre- 
vailing tongue was made the liturgical language, 
and the supreme direction of the Church was confided 
to a bishop-in-chief — a “ Catholicos,” under whom 
were ranged the other prelates, distributed according 
to the circumscriptions of the different provinces. 
This hierarchy maintained its unity throughout the 
kingdom, and adapted itself to its boundaries. When, 
in 440, the Armenian kingdom disappeared, the 
Armenian Church was strong enough to survive it, 
and retain its nationality. The kingdom was divided 
between the two great neighbouring empires, and there 
arose a Roman and a Persian Armenia, but neither 
the Byzantine nor the Persian Churches benefited by 
this division. The Armenian bishops neither entered 
the fold of the Patriarch of Constantinople nor that 
of the Catholicos of Seleucia, but remained grouped 
around the national primate, despite the change of 
frontiers. And yet, at this time, no dogmatic differ- 
ences existed. The ecclesiastical monophysitism 
was yet to come, the Persian Church was not yet 
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Nestorian. Nothing seemed to stand in the way 
of fusion, yet it did not take place. Furthermore, 
for the Greek colonies, which were founded in Roman 
Armenia, new bishoprics were formed, like that of 
Theodosiopolis (Erzeroum), dependent on the metro- 
politan of Caesarea. In the Persian district Syriac 
bishoprics arose, attached to the metropolitan Sees 
of Adiabene or Media. Neither the Greeks of 
Pontus nor the Araminians of Mesopotamia found 
themselves at home in the Armenian Church. This 
seems to me a very remarkable circumstance, and 
one that is not appreciated as it ought to be. I 
need scarcely remind my readers that the Armenian 
Church still exists, full of life, counting its faithful 
by several millions, still grouped, at all events in 
theory, around the national primate, the Catholicos 
of Etchmiadzin. This residence, or at all events 
the canton in which it is situated, corresponds to 
the ancient capital. There were situated in ancient 
days the royal burghs of Artaxasa, Valarschapat 
and Dovin. 

The isolation of the Church of Ethiopia is 
guaranteed by its geographical situation. Between 
Egypt and Abyssinia the distance is great, whilst 
the population is small and scattered. There were, 
without doubt, missions in these countries, but 
strangely enough, they came directly from Con- 
stantinople, and not from Egypt or Ethiopia. In 
this latter country the Gospel did not attain complete 
success — that is to say, the conversion of the monarch 
and the bulk of the nation — till about the beginning 
of the sixth century. The successful missions came 
from the patriarchate of Alexandria, to which also 
belonged the earlier attempts at missionary enter- 
prise. This was the situation of the Church in the 
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East, before it was modified by the monophysite 
heresy. There were, within the Roman Empire, 
the four patriarchates, Constantinople (Thrace and 
Asia Minor), Antioch (Syria, Silicia, and Meso- 
potamia), Jerusalem (Palestine), and Alexandria 
(Egypt) ; outside the empire, the national Churches 
of Persia, Armenia, and Ethiopia. All these were 
united in one faith, and held more or less frequent 
intercourse with each other. They concurred, with 
the remembrance of their evangelisation, in main- 
taining exterior union, in so far as the difference 
of language and political events permitted. 

It is well also to note here that in ancient times 
the divergencies of ritual were not very pronounced, 
and very little remarked, and the languages them- 
selves offered no pretext for division. It took some 
time for the idea to become popular that the people 
had no need to understand the liturgical formulse. 
Even in the empire itself, the liturgy was always 
celebrated in the language understood by the people. 
Thus, Coptic was used for liturgical purposes in 
Egypt, long before the schism of the sixth century. 
In Syria, sometimes Greek, sometimes Syriac was 
used. In the towns where several languages were 
spoken, Greek was the dominant liturgical language, 
but there were interpreters who translated the 
Lessons, the Homilies or the Prayers, either into 
Syriac, or even into Latin, where the Westerns 
were congregated in numbers. At the present time 
these questions of ritual and liturgical languages 
have assumed great importance, but the difficulties 
they give rise to are the result of the habits formed 
and cultivated during the Middle Ages ; they are not 
closely connected with the formation of the ecclesi- 
astical communities which we are now studying. 
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II 

THE MONOPHYSITE SCHISMS 

We know well how the Eastern Church in Byzan- 
tium was agitated by religious disputes, some of 
which introduced such profound differences as to 
create permanent schisms, dissentient churches, which 
continued to live outside the orthodox Church and 
in opposition to it. Time did not always overcome 
these parasitical organisations. The Arians, or Ano- 
mians, the Novatians, the Paulinists, and some other 
sects, disappeared, more or less rapidly, but it was 
not thus with the monophysite schism — it exists 
still ; the points of dissent prepared in the fifth and 
acted on in the following centuries have more or 
less modified the religious equilibrium in the East, 
and they have lasted till our own time. They are 
always in schism. Why is this ? The majority of 
the Nestorian, Coptic, Armenian, and Jacobite clergy 
would simply reply, “We are separated because 
we always have been so.” In the beginning they 
could have given a better reason to their orthodox 
adversaries ; and this reason I am now going to try 
and explain, without going too deeply into meta- 
physics. 

From all time, since the very foundation of 
Christian theology, there have been two ways of 
considering the divinity of Jesus Christ. Some have 
looked on Him as a man become God, and others 
as God become man ; and first of all I must establish 
the fact that this second conception is the only 
orthodox conception, and if the first has, at various 
times, been maintained, it has always been by here- 
tics, or imprudent persons. This theory introduced 
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into the Incarnation a kind of series of progressive 
stages, the steps of which were marked by the miracu- 
lous Birth of Christ, His Baptism, His Resurrec- 
tion, and His Ascension. Jesus Christ was supposed 
to have become God by degrees. This idea has had 
several forms of expression, from Cerinthus down to 
Ibas of Edessa; and between these two we can 
count Hennas, Paul of Samosata, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, and Theodorus of Mopsuestia. But not- 
withstanding the different stages which circum- 
stances created for it, the principle was the same ; its 
right and true name is “ Nestorianism.” Nestorius, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, constituted himself 
its interpreter and patron. The opposition which 
he met with was strong enough to banish him from 
his See in 431, and to send him into exile. 

The other — the orthodox doctrine — which trans- 
lates and develops the Verbum caro factum est, had 
need, in order to convey the true Christian idea, to be 
guarded from certain excessive consequences. Those 
who defended it had always experienced great diffi- 
culty in safeguarding the physical reality of the 
human nature in the sacred person of our Saviour. 
God becoming man, as it were, consumed the 
humanity which He associated with Himself, making 
it evanescent and, as it were, transforming it into a 
mere phantom. 

Docetism, or the theology of the “ apparent,” but 
not real, Christ, flourished at Antioch in the earliest 
ages, and holds a front place in the Gnostic ideas 
of the Incarnation. In the fourth century the falsi- 
fier of the epistles of St. Ignatius was much occupied 
about it. Apollinarius disguised in a more compli- 
cated, and, on first sight, in a more satisfying manner, 
these same principles. According to him, Christ had 
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a human body and a sensitive human soul, but in 
place of the intellectual soul He had the nature of the 
Incarnate Word. By this a composite nature is pro- 
duced, in which the divinity is most closely united 
to an incomplete humanity. This composition leaves 
little to be desired on the question of unity, but it 
is a “ hybrid ” being — Jesus Christ is not truly and 
really man; and on this point the tradition of the 
Chinch is assailed. 

The celebrated St. Cyril of Ale xandria took up 
this most difficult question. He certainly was 
tainted by the influence of Apollinarius, whose 
writings came under his notice without the name 
of their real author, and bearing the names of writers 
of good repute. It is not, however, less true, that 
his doctrine was formed under the influence of the 
true Christian tradition, and that if specific formulae 
of his appear at first sight disquieting, it was always 
possible to give them a perfectly orthodox interpre- 
tation. However, this happy result was not to be 
attained till after more than a century of reflection 
and kindly efforts. Cyril is the great authority 
of the Monophysites, and also of the orthodox 
Christians, which proves that it is, and was always, 
possible to construe his meaning in the two 
senses. 

In the affair of Nestorius, the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria acted as the Syndic-general in the interests 
of orthodoxy, and in particular as the spokesman of 
the Pope. If we lay aside the violence, which was 
only to be expected after having aroused the 
Pharaoh of Christian Egypt, all must recognise that 
his triumph over Nestorius was ratified by the 
almost absolute unanimity of contemporary ecclesi- 
astical opinion. Nevertheless, this opinion went no 
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further in its unanimity. It adopted Cyril, inas- 
much as he represented the elimination of the 
anti-traditional and anti-religious doctrine of Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia and Nestorius, but it did not 
follow him so faithfully in his personal explanations, 
or rather particular formulae. 

The Cyril of the Council of Ephesus was the 
one they had kept in Rome, and whom they had 
brought to a reconciliation with the Syrians, who 
were more or less compromised by the heresy of 
Nestorius. But the Cyril of the Council of Alex- 
andria, where he had promulgated twelve celebrated 
anathemas ( anathematismes ), was kept for long in 
quarantine. 

At the Council of Chalcedon, in 451, this dis- 
tinction revealed itself. The Council had been 
convoked on account of the excesses in doctrine, 
taught by a too advanced and erring follower of 
Cyril, the monk Eutyches, and by the conduct of 
the successor of Cyril, Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. Without hesitation Eutyches and Dioscorus 
were condemned, and if matters had gone no further, 
it is probable that religious peace would have been 
maintained in the East. Unfortunately, the situa- 
tion of affairs seemed to demand the establishment 
of a new formula of faith. The imperial govern- 
ment, uncertain and flurried, having no guide for 
its conduct but the condemnation of persons, insisted 
that a symbol should be formulated. 

I But these disputes about mysteries are better 

U arranged by silence than by definitions. When it 
becomes a question of adopting a positive and precise 
formula, peace is at once disturbed. We have only 
to read the official reports of this celebrated Council 
to see that it ended in outward unanimity, but 
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with a morally enforced acceptance of a definition 
which satisfied only a portion, and that a small 
portion, of the Greek episcopate. It was declared 
that in Christ there are two natures, but not two 
persons. This seems to be nothing new, and after 
events proved that, with a little goodwill, the 
differences could have been amicably settled. As it 
was, all those who were inspired by Cyril, and all 
who revered him as a master of theology, felt them- 
selves injured and conquered. The Nestorians, who, 
up to this time, did not exist as a separate sect, who 
had no ecclesiastical organisation, and who merely 
represented a school, or theological tendency, were 
persuaded that they were aimed at. Undoubtedly, 
the name of Nestorius had been coupled with that 
of Eutyches in the list of condemned persons; but 
the formula issued did not displease his former allies, 
and they determined to make capital out of it, and 
hoped to do so easily. To help them in this work 
their two great chiefs had been somewhat too easily 
reinstated. Ibas and Theodoret were orthodox in 
manners and formulae, but not in education or 
leanings. It was not so with the great doctor of 
their party, Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose name 
could not have been mentioned with praise, nor with- , 
out blame. In fine, the Roman legates and the j 
Emperor Marcion obtained, at the Council of Chal-/ 
cedon, only a very doubtful victory. Without being 
aware of it, they had managed to wound to the quick 
the majority of the Greek theologians, and, with 
them, a vast number of religiously-minded people who 
thought, or rather felt, with Cyril and his party in 
these questions. Cyril may have employed expres- 
sions that were too severe, or not well balanced; 
but, in reality, his passion for the unity of Christ 
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clung to the very fibres of the Eastern mystic’s 
nature. For a disciple of Theodoras of Mopsuestia, 
as for a disciple of Pelagius, the question of the 
relations between man and God is, more than any- 
thing else, a question of merit and demerit. In the 
great book of “ Retribution ” each one has his account 
in two columns, owing and owed. By accumulating 
merits and diminishing faults, the condition of the 
soul is improved. The operation finished, God 
strikes the balance, and classes one according to the 
excess of the active over the passive. Now this is 
pure morality ; it is not religion. What is the place 
of the Incarnation or of the Cross in this system ? 
Jesus Christ is a model, nothing more. He is not 
the true Saviour, the real Redeemer, who by His 
divine presence purifies all, elevates all, consecrates 
all, and makes of us divine beings, in as far as our 
limited nature does not obstruct this communication 
of the Divinity to us. Very different is the spirit 
which animates the theology of St. Cyril. Jesus 
Christ is truly God in us. The Christian is in direct 
contact with Him by a physical union, though at the 
same time a mysterious one, under the sacramental 
veil of the Holy Eucharist. By this Body and 
Blood the Christian arrives at union with God, 
because in Jesus Christ he has an equally physical 
union with the Divinity. Plotinus, another teacher 
of Alexandria, had also imagined that he could 
attain to absolute contact with the Divinity, but 
only by asceticism and ecstasy. 

But Cyril permitted the poor labourer in the Delta, 
or the unknown workman of the Pharos, to touch 
God, even in this world, without ecstasy or extra- 
ordinary asceticism, and to ensure for himself by this 
means a sort of mystical relationship, from which 
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devolved sure guarantees for the future — and not 
only guarantees of immortality, but of glory. Place 
these two mysticisms, or, rather, this mysticism and 
rationalism, side by side, and say to which of them 
religious souls should lean. At Chalcedon they had 
enforced theology, as it were, by police regulations, 
but they had not united the hearts of the dissentients. 
Hearts, true hearts, are not happy unless they are 
gratified. Rome is the seat of government, not the 
home of theology, nor the paradise of mysticism. The 
Greek Empire did not trouble itself about these two 
latter powers unless they raised a storm. The 
diplomatic instrument of Chalcedon, which was, 
all the same, but a Greek version of a Latin letter of 
St Leo’s, was raised to the status of regula Jidei — a 
rule of faith. Nevertheless there were loud protesta- 
tions in the East, at Antioch, at Jerusalem, and above 
all at Alexandria; and as these protestations took 
the form of bloodshed and strife, the empire was 
forced to interfere. It triumphed in Jerusalem, 
it compromised at Antioch, but at Alexandria the 
populace was completely successful in its movement, 
and forced the agents of the government to retire. 
Thirty years after the Council of Chalcedon they 
had to use every endeavour to retire gracefully and 
“ save their face,” as the Chinese saying goes. For 
this purpose the Henotikon was invented, an im- 
perial edict addressed to the Egyptians in 482, the 
most pointed declarations of St. Cyril were placed 
on the canon, and anything that had been said, either 
at Chalcedon or elsewhere, was repudiated. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Acacius, patronised this 
arrangement. 

It was, in reality, the renunciation of the Council 
and of the “tome” of St. Leo, a repudiation well 
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dissimulated, and covered by a silence which, with 
a little goodwill, could have been qualified as 
respectful. This combination was most displeasing to 
Rome. The emperor was not addressed personally ; 
it was the Patriarch Acacius who was held to be 
responsible. Things went so far that Pope Felix 
III. pronounced sentence of deposition against him, 
and, as the entire Greek Church sided with Acacius 
and supported the Henotikon, a frightful schism 
(schisma nefarium) once more, and, alas ! not for the 
last time, divided the Roman Empire into two hostile 
communities. 

Left to itself the Byzantine Church soon became 
a prey to domestic troubles. The majority of the 
faithful held to the Henotikon, interpreted in the 
sense that the theology of Cyril had triumphed 
absolutely, and with regard to the formula and 
reconstructions promulgated at Chalcedon, they re- 
conciled them as best they could with Cyrillian 
orthodoxy. But there were numerous fanatics, 
especially in Egypt, and in the monasteries of Syriac 
Syria, to whom this conciliation seemed not only 
impossible but monstrous. According to the leaders 
of this movement it was not silence that was be- 
coming, it was protestation. The Council of Chal- 
cedon and Nestorianism were identical ; to distinguish 
between them was folly. A true Christian, a faithful 
bishop, a monk worthy of the name, could be nothing 
less than a fierce adversary of this accursed Council, 
and of its instigator, Pope Leo. Thus the Henotikon 
was variously interpreted without interference, so long 
as it preserved the official status given to it by 
the Emperor Zeno. 

Anastasius, Zeno’s successor, was markedly 
favourable to the extreme interpretation most ad- 
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verse to the Council. It was by his means that, in 
512, Severus was installed as Patriarch of Antioch. 
He was an ultra Cyrillian, exaggerated in his views, 
severe in his government, harsh and powerful in 
oratory. Syria, already much agitated during the 
intermittent episcopate of Peter the Fuller, for the 
most part succumbed to monophysitism. In Egypt 
this doctrine was ostensibly the law, whatever may 
have been the attitude of the secular authority. 

In 518 the Emperor Anastasius died, and his 
successor, Justin, forthwith changed the direction of 
religious government. The wind which had blown 
him into power came from Rome and the imperial 
countries, where the Council of Chalcedon was re- 
spected. Severus, and the other monophysite leaders 
in the East and in Asia Minor, were deprived of 
their Sees, and fled to Egypt, a refuge open to the 
followers of “ Cyrillian orthodoxy.” Communion 
was re-established with the Holy See and the Latin 
Church. But to make arrangements in Constanti- 
nople was one thing, to carry them out in the Eastern 
provinces quite another. 

We do not know what took place in Egypt ; 
what is certain is that the Council of Chalcedon was 
not then proclaimed there. In Syria, after several 
efforts and much prudence, all of the anti-Chalce- 
donian bishops were got rid of, but the majority 
of the monks still resisted, and allowed themselves 
to be turned out of their monasteries rather than 
accept the imperial decrees. 

The troublous times continued from 520 till 
the accession of Justinian in 527. Justin, the pre- 
decessor of Justinian, seems to have accepted no 
compromise. It was necessary to acknowledge the 
Council, or to become an outlaw. Justinian ascended 
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the throne with orthodox principles ; he made no 
pretence of abandoning or of falsifying the Council’s 
decrees, but he lent a willing ear to interpretations 
of them, which reduced them to the level of Cyrillian 
theology. As a matter of fact, Cyril had been 
exaggeratedly represented as a martyr. At Rome 
he had not been so much as spoken of for a hun- 
dred years, save when, by necessity, the Council 
of Ephesus and its preliminaries were mentioned. 
Many of the Popes had had occasion to write on 
this subject, and it is easy to see, from their letters, 
that they avoided speaking of Cyril, and above all 
that they never mentioned the famous synodal 
epistle, wherein were contained the twelve Ana- 
themas — that is to say, the most important writings 
of the great doctor on the question of the Incar- 
nation. 

Pope Gelasius wrote a whole treatise on this 
subject, in which he gathered together all the 
: opinions of the Fathers, especially of the Greek 
Fathers, but he made not the smallest allusion to 
! the works of St. Cyril. This system of ignoring 
i the Saint was truly formidable. Add to this the 
fact that the Popes also patronised the monastery 
of the Acemites in Constantinople, which was a 
hot-bed of Nestorianism, where they did not shrink 
from fabricating false documents in favour of the 
theology of Mopsuestia. Under these conditions, 
we cannot be surprised if people of good faith found 
some difficulty in accepting the Council of Chalce- 
don, and in considering its defenders as perfectly 
orthodox. Explanation was necessary to demon- 
strate that the formula of 451 was not a passport 
given to a system of theology already crushed by 
St. Cyril. It was necessary to interpret this formula 
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according to the Cyrillian idea, and to free it from 
the Nestorian interpretation ; in other words, it was 
necessary to reconcile the orthodoxy of Leo with 
that of CyriL 

This is what was finally obtained by insisting 
that the Pope should admit a new formula, patron- 
ised in the East by the best and most peaceful of 
the Cyrillians. 

At Rome there had, at first, been some hesitation 
with regard to the acceptance of the text Unus 
de Trinitate passus est in came , but in the end 
it was finally decided that it was really orthodox. 
We must add that it is far less obscure than the 
expression of St. Cyril : Una natura Dei Verbi 
incamata, or that of the Patriarch Severus: Una 
natura Dei Verbi incarnati. Here the unity of 
person is stated, not the unity of nature. It is, to 
say the least, an equivocal expression, and one that 
could never pass muster without explanation. 

The new formula was solemnly promulgated 
and inserted, with the principal documents concern- 
ing it, at the head of the Justinian code. The 
emperor also brought about the holding of confer- 
ences between the leaders of the opposition and 
several orthodox bishops. The satisfaction claimed 
for a long time by the anti-Chalcedonians was at last 
granted to them, somewhat tardily it must be owned. 
This was the condemnation of the memory of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, the proscription of his 
writings, and of all that was anti-Cyrillian, in the 
writings of Theodoret and Ibas. 

These measures had some effect on public 
opinion, but all did not allow themselves to be 
convinced. The opposition was still kept up in 
certain circles in Constantinople, and in some towns 
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of the dioceses of Asia, but above all in the patri- 
archates of Antioch and Alexandria. The dis- 
sentients banded together, refused the sacraments 
of the official church, and had recourse to the 
ministrations of proscribed priests. The government 
ended by fearing that a schism was in progress. 

Justinian having a strong arm, and conscious of 
having neglected no conciliatory measures, thought 
himself bound to resort to practical precautions. 
Those of the bishops who refused to adhere to the 
Council of Chalcedon were not only banished from 
their Sees, but arrested, and imprisoned in monasteries, 
under strict surveillance. The object of this step 
was to prevent the formation of a nonconformist 
hierarchy : without bishops there could be no ordi- 
nations, and without ordinations there would be no 
dissentient priests. It was about the year 586 that 
this system was inaugurated, and it was extended to 
Egypt, where there were but few orthodox believers. 
The Patriarch Theodosius was removed to Con- 
stantinople with many other bishops. But, in spite 
of everything, some remained who retained both their 
views and their Sees, either because the agents of 
the State prevaricated, and sent in false optimistic 
reports, or because some of the prelates signed 
contrary to their consciences. 

In Syria the success was more complete. Here 
the monophysite party, strong in their resolution not 
to hold communion with orthodox priests, saw with 
dismay the thinning of the ranks of the dissentient 
clergy. But they were saved from destruction by 
two combined well-wishers — the Ghassanic Emir, 
Arethas, and the Empress Theodora. 

The Empress Theodora had always been full of 
tenderness for the Monophysites, whose passions, if 
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not their doctrines also, she shared. She was unable 
to protect them officially, but contrived to do so 
secretly. The Emir Arethas, on the other hand, had 
been, since 531, invested with the military governor- 
ship of the eastern provinces of Syria, precisely those 
in which Syriac was spoken, and where the opposi- 
tion to the confession of faith numbered most of 
its adherents. During a journey to Constantinople 
he came to an understanding with the Empress 
Theodora for the appointment of a schismatic bishop ; 
he seems even to have asked for two — one for himself 
and one for the Arabs of the Persian Empire, of 
which the political capital was Hertha, or Hira, to 
the south of ancient Babylon. 

There was no lack of monophysite bishops in 
Constantinople, but being in prison they were not 
available. However, two monks were found deeply 
imbued with the heresy, and well able to endure 
poverty and hardship. Having been secretly con- 
secrated bishops, by prelates who were either in 
prison or in hiding, they were sent forth on their 
mission. One was named Theodoras, and was 
appointed to occupy the See of Hira; it is un- 
known whether he reached his destination or not. 
The other, James (Jacobus), sumamed Baradai'us, 
gave his name to the Jacobites, and this was the 
origin of the Jacobite Church. James reached the 
States bordering on the Euphrates; but, although 
he had been given the title of Bishop of Edessa, he 
could not take up his abode in that important city 
as the police would have raised difficulties. He 
was perpetually on the move, going from one 
village to another; misleading his pursuers by his 
rags, his poverty, and the rapidity of his migrations. 
Before long, a goodly number of his priests were 
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found in the monophysite localities. But bishops 
were needed. For episcopal consecrations, three 
bishops were necessary. James found two monks, 
who were both resolute and well -instructed, and, 
going to Constantinople, sought for letters of re- 
commendation from the Patriarch Theodosius. Ac- 
companied by his two candidates, he journeyed into 
Egypt, where, as I said before, it was easy to find 
prelates ready to take the risk of such proceedings. 

The three bishops returned into Syria, where they 
chose, out of the monasteries near the Euphrates, 
monks who accepted the imaginary titles of Bishops 
of Laodicea, Mabourg, Seleucia, &c. Hands were 
imposed on them, and thus, having constituted a 
staff of suffragans, they proceeded to elect the 
Patriarch. Choice fell upon a certain Sergius, for 
a long time the intimate companion of James 
Baradaius, by whom he was consecrated, the 
others assisting. 

Such was the organisation of the Jacobite patriar- 
chate of Syria. The chief took the title of Patriarch 
of Antioch, a city where it was impossible for him 
to reside; the others reconstructed, by their titles, 
the original framework of the orthodox patriarchate. 
But they were not satisfied to rest there. Be- 
sides the patriarchate of Antioch, which was im- 
perial ground, they desired to have a “ Catholicos ” for 
the Persian Empire. This they achieved with some 
difficulty, as monophysitism was looked upon with 
disfavour beyond the frontier ; but they did succeed 
finally. Even at this present time we can distin- 
guish the jurisdiction of the Jacobite Patriarch and 
that of the “ Maphrian.” The former is the repre- 
sentative of the Patriarch of Antioch ; the other 
is a phantom of the “ Catholicos.” Neither the one 
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nor the other, as we see, represents a national Church, 
like those of Persia, Armenia, or Ethiopia. Both are 
schismatics, the first from the Byzantine Church, 
the latter from the Church in Persia. In Egypt 
things had fallen much into the same lines. The 
Patriarch Theodosius, from the depths of his exile, 
was still considered as the legitimate head of the 
Church. There was, no doubt, an official Patriarch 
at Alexandria, and the provincial episcopate was 
supposed to obey him. In reality, behind this 
visible episcopate, there was another. If death 
made vacancies, it was not difficult to fill them up. 
Theodosius survived Justinian; and a few years 
after his death, the Egyptians contrived to obtain 
for themselves a Patriarch, no longer buried in a 
distant monastery, but living in Alexandria or its 
environs. 

According to this arrangement Egypt possessed 
two Patriarchs and two hierarchies. The dissentients 
called themselves “ Copts,” that is to say, Egyptians ; 
and they bestowed on the others the nickname of 
“ Melchites,” or imperialists, which ever after clung 
to them. 

The patriarchate of Jerusalem escaped this dis- 
union, as did also that of Constantinople. A few 
monophysite bishoprics had been established by 
James Baradai'us, but they do not seem to have 
survived, even to the end of the sixth century. 
Altogether in the empire, therefore, there were, 
in opposition to the four orthodox Patriarchs, only 
two unorthodox, those of Antioch and Alexandria. 
These were not subject one to the other, but con- 
tented themselves with keeping up communion with 
each other, interrupted, however, by numerous dis- 
putes. Beyond the empire, these theological differ- 
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ences created much commotion, but were unable, 
except in Persia, to bring about internal schisms. 

The Church of Ethiopia had been founded by 
monophysite monks, who came into Egypt at the 
time of the Henotikon — that is to say, when the 
Copts and Melchites were still united. The schism 
once founded, the Ethiopians naturally joined the 
religion taught by their masters, and went over to 
the Coptic Patriarch in a body. In Armenia, there 
seem to have been greater complications, and the 
facts have not even yet been brought clearly to 
light. Before the Council of Chalcedon, the CyrUlian 
tendency was strongly represented in this country, 
and people easily rallied to the opposition, which 
the Council raised in the eastern provinces of 
the empire, and which showed itself clearly under 
the Emperors Zeno and Anastasius. On the other 
hand, Nestorianism crept into the Persian Church 
towards the end of the fifth century. 

The Armenians, at this time harassed by the 
Sassanide kings, naturally inclined towards those 
doctrines and rites which would distinguish them 
from the Christians of the oppressing State, and in 
repudiating the Council, they drew nearer to the 
Romans. Later on, in 519, when the wind had 
changed at Constantinople, and the decrees of the 
Council were imposed instead of being disputed, 
it was too late. The Armenians remained Mono- 
physites; it was in vain that, time after time, the 
Byzantines tried to induce them to follow their lead : 
they conformed sometimes, exteriorly or partially, 
but always reverted to their schism. 

There were moments when the missions of the 
heretical Julianists, or Eutychians, seemed to gain a 
considerable following among them, but at lr\eart, 
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and as a whole, the Armenians remained on the 
same level as the Monophysites of Egypt and Syria. 
When James Baradaius founded his schism, they did 
not refuse him their support. 

What they most of all clung to was the pre- 
servation of their individuality, and to raise up, by 
means of their religion, barriers for the defence of 
their nationality. They succeeded in this, partly by 
dogma, but above all by ritual, such as the pro- 
hibition of the mixed chalice, the use of leavened 
bread, the combination of the feasts of Christmas 
and the Epiphany, and other peculiarities of this 
nature. 

The Church in Persia had taken no part in the 
Council of Chalcedon. I have already said that, 
although the Council condemned Nestorius, it was 
not badly thought of by some of his former allies. 
Indeed two of them, Ibas of Edessa and Theodoret, 
had been solemnly reinstated by it. But they and 
their followers continued to cultivate the opinions 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, to the great scandal of 
the Cyrillians. Edessa the Holy contained one of 
the principal nests of this movement, the body 
known as the “ School of the Persians,” with Ibas 
as its leader. At the time of Zeno it was directed 
by a master of the name of Barsumas. Teaching of 
this nature became absolutely intolerable under the 
regime of the Henotikon. The government came 
to an understanding with the bishop, Cyrus, and 
the school was abolished and its members dispersed 
in 489. 

The frontier was not far distant, and Nisibis re- 
ceived the refugees, and there Barsumas rallied them. 
The clergy of the Persian Church were more in 
sympathy with the doctors of Antioch, Diodorus, 
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Theodoras, Ibas, and Theodoret, than with the 
Alexandrians. The disciples of Barsumas, for the 
most part of a very bellicose nature, were not slow 
in making their ascendency felt. 

The King of Persia could not but view with 
a favourable eye the dogmatic barrier about to be 
raised on his western frontier. A few years after 
the arrival of Barsumas, the ecclesiastical authorities, 
with the Catholicos at their head, were won over 
to the new doctrines ; Barsumas was given the 
metropolitan bishopric of Nisibis, his friends were 
installed in other important Sees, and the Persian 
Church became Nestorian. 

It was sixty years since the condemnation of 
Nestorius. His party which, up to that time, had 
been nothing more than a theological group, became, 
towards the end of the fifth century, a great national 
Church. Such were the consequences of the Heno- 
tikon of Zeno. Henotikon signifies an edict of 
union, and we see how far the name corresponds 
with the reality. Schisms in two patriarchates out 
of four, nonconformist organisations everywhere, 
ecclesiastical plague-spots, of the gravity of which 
we can judge, when Mahomet appears on the horizon ; 
— outside the empire the three national Churehes 
of Persia, Armenia, and Ethiopia separated from 
Catholic unity, and lying in schism and heresy. 
How much better inspired would the actors in this 
drama have been, if, instead of philosophising so 
much over the terminology, instead of disputing 
about the physical union, or the hypostatic union, — 
the two natures which form but one person, or the 
sole hypostasis which rales the two natures, — they 
had been a little more preoccupied about things 
less sublime but far more vital in their consequences. 
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Whilst fighting to the death about the unity of 
Christ, which is a mystery, they sacrificed the unity 
of the Church, which it was their bounden duty to 
uphold. 

In 862, immediately after the Arian crisis, 
Athanasius returned from exile, and gathered round 
him the remains of the orthodox episcopacy, but 
these confessors began at once to dispute. Some 
contended that there was but one person in God, 
the others held that there were three. The great 
bishop listened patiently to them, and then delivered 
a judgment worthy of Solomon : “ I see well that 
your terms differ, but that in reality you believe 
the same thing; you can therefore give the right 
hand of fellowship to one another.” Whereupon 
they embraced each other. 

Why, before it was too late, was there not found 
a man of noble heart as well as of great judgment, 
to speak in such language to these two parties, who, 
both firmly believing in the unity of Christ, yet came 
to grief at the Council of Chalcedon ? With all their 
goodwill neither the Emperor Marcion in the fifth 
century, nor Justinian in the century following, 
had the necessary authority. On the vast horizon of 
the Christological controversy we see many clever 
men, many distinguished theologians, but there is 
no Athanasius. 

It is for this reason that the Eastern schisms still 
exist, and that they present us with such difficult 
problems. But we may well believe that these 
problems are much more in need of our charity, 
and of our love of peace, than of our theological 
erudition. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL OF THE PATRIARCH 
ANTHIMIUS 

In his encyclical Prceclara , addressed on June 20, 
1894, to “ Princes and Peoples,” his Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII. spoke first of the East, “from 
whence salvation spread over the whole universe.” 
The Sovereign Pontiff said to the Orientals how 
deeply he regretted to see prolonged the lamentable 
schism which separated them from us, and for such 
trivial reasons. He insisted on the necessity of eccle- 
siastical unity; he said that this unity must be a 
real unity, but that it was possible to reconcile it 
with diversities of ritual and traditional privileges. 

To these advances of the Holy Father, a reply 
was made by the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
his Synod. This letter 1 furnishes evidence of a spirit 
which, I knew, animated some of the inferior classes 
of people in the Greek Church, but which I could 
never have believed it possible to see placed on record 
in a document of such importance. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that Church history in those 
parts must be very much below the level we are 
accustomed to, in our own schools, thanks to the re- 
searches of modem erudition. Nor is it less evident 
that, even in the highest ecclesiastical spheres of the 
Greek Church, faith in the absolute necessity for 

1 I refer to the Greek text, which appeared in the ’EKKAipricurruci) 
AkrjOeia of 29 September (October xi, 1895). 
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visible union between the different branches of the 
Christian family is not so strong as with us. I 
should therefore like, while on the subject of this 
patriarchal letter, to return to the subject of the 
Greek schism, very old in its remote beginnings, 
but full of actuality in the problems that it puts 
before us. 

I will, first of all, notice this new manifesto of 
the Greek Church, and then I will show what are 
the most ancient traditions of the relations between 
the Holy See and the whole of Christianity ; and, 
finally, I shall endeavour to show how the Greek 
Church constituted her autonomy, and how by the 
development of her particularism she finally broke 
away from the unity of Christianity. 

I 

I have first to complain of the general tone of 
this patriarchal and synodal encyclical. 1 

Its authors, the Patriarch and the twelve bishops 
of his Synod, had to reply to a more than paternal 
exhortation. It is impossible to conceive words 
sweeter or more amicable than those contained in 
the letter Prceclara. The Holy Father had put 
' all his heart into it ; I might almost say, he had 
Vput only his heart into it. Not one mortifying 
expression, not a single word of reproach, not a 
grievance spoken of with that precision which it is 
so difficult to separate from bitterness, do we find 
therein. What then did they discover to offer to 
him in reply ? Insults — from the very first words 1 

1 The document is signed after the Patriarch by the Bishops 
of Cyzicus, Nicomedia, Nice, Broussa, Smyrna, Philadelphia, Lemnos, 
Durazzo, Bera, Alassona, Carpathos, and Eleutheropolis. 
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They hastened to declare that “ the devil had 
inspired the Bishops of Rome with an intolerable 
pride, from which arose innumerable impious innova- 
tions, contrary to the Gospels.” A little farther on 
they accused him of claiming, not only the spiritual 
supremacy, but likewise the temporal supremacy 
over the whole Church, and of calling himself the 
sole representative of Christ on earth, and of being 
the dispenser of all graces. Not only do they refuse 
the embrace of his outstretched arms, but they make 
him clearly understand that he has reversed the 
order of things, and that, if he desires reunion, he 
must first of all retract all that he and his pre- 
decessors have introduced, as “innovations,” into 
the tradition of the Church. This retractation, they 
say, is claimed by “the one Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church” — the Church of the Seven 
(Ecumenical Councils. She it is who draws up the 
programme, in terms of a harsh and dry solemnity. 

We are well acquainted with this programme, for 
it is not by any means the first time that a similar 
answer has been made to the exhortations of the 
Roman Church. But it might have been hoped 
that friendly reasoning, such as Pope Leo’s, might 
have produced some impression, and above all, that, 
in the present state of Christendom, the East would 
have felt, like the West, the little relative importance 
of the particular details against which they have 
been running their heads for a thousand years. For 
in truth, for the most part, they are details, trivial 
matters, which a sarcastic writer might easily term 
sacristy questions: a word inserted in the Latin 
Symbol without a previous consultation with the 
Greek Church ; unleavened substituted for leavened 
bread; the exclusive importance accorded at the 
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consecration to the words of our Lord, “ This is My 
Body,” &c. — the lay communion under one species ; 
baptism by allusion. The objections to Purga- 
tory, the Immaculate Conception, and the Papal 
Infallibility, appear more serious, and they would 
have done well to confine themselves to these instead 
of confusing them with the other difficulties. 

I am ready to admit that on all these heads 
they believe themselves to be in the right. But 
what follows? Is this conviction an obstacle to 
reunion, or at all events to the preliminaries of an 
understanding, or to the efforts to arrive at such an 
understanding? They say that they desire reunion 
and that they pray for. its realisation. Is reunion 
best arrived at by thrusting forward all that can 
cause separation, and keeping in the background all 
that could tend to conciliation ? Is the following the 
kind of style to help on such a reunion: “Our 
orthodox Church is prepared to welcome the proposal 
for reunion, on the understanding that the Bishop of 
Rome, once for all, rejects the many and various 
novelties introduced into his Church contrary to 
the Gospels — innovations which were the origin 
of the lamentable separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches — and provided that he puts him- 
self under the rule of the seven Holy (Ecumenical 
Councils ” ? 

It would be impossible to use more haughty 
terms to signify their ultimatum of non-acceptance. 
We have to deal with an offended people, who wish 
to have nothing to do with us, and tell us so without 
any hesitation. But why are they offended ? Is the 
language of the Pope new? Are they not accus- 
tomed to hear it? Have they any fresh grudge 
against him? Yes, they have one, and I find it a 
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few lines farther down than those I have just quoted. 
“The papistical Church” (what a polite epithet!) 
“ forsaking the ways of persuasion and discussion, has 
for some time been sending into the East men 
whom St. Paul calls ‘ perfidious labourers, who 
disguise themselves as apostles of Christ.’” Who 
are these obnoxious beings ? “ They are clergy who, 

adopting the costume and wearing the head-dress of 
the orthodox priests, make use of many other deceits 
to proselytise.” 

It appears that lately there were to be seen, in 
Constantinople, at Smyrna, and elsewhere, either 
Melchite priests, or other uniates, from Syria, or 
even, perhaps, they may have been some Basilian 
monks from Italy. Naturally, they wore their 
“ kamelafkias ” and their long flowing robes. This is 
their habitual garb. Because they are not disguised 
as Latin priests, or as English tourists, it cannot be 
alleged against them that they are as wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. Is it worth while to be disturbed 
by such trifles ? 

And yet it was this childish incident which 
gave us the patriarchal encyclical, as his Beatitude 
Anthimius expressly declares. Of the encyclical 
of the Pope he took no heed ; he even disdained to 
read it: — “We have kept silence till this moment, 
we have disdained even to cast our eyes on this 
papal encyclical, considering it useless to speak to 
those who are deaf.” But “ kamelafkias ” had been 
seen going about the East, which did not cover 
orthodox heads. From that moment they decided 
to overcome their repugnances; the Phanar con- 
descended to grant an audience to the Vatican. 
They cast their eyes on the encyclical, and a solemn 
ecthesis was drawn up, containing eight articles. 
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destined to prove to others as well as to themselves 
that they were not at fault in even refusing to hear 
reunion mentioned. Let us now consider this 
document. 

II 

Each of the articles is drawn up in this form: 
“ The Church of the seven (Ecumenical Synods, one, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic, believes and professes 
that ” . . . “ The papal Church on the contrary,” &c. 

Let us first speak of this formula. They re- 
proach us with having added one word to the 
Creed; but I maintain that here they add a fifth 
characteristic mark to the four by which the Symbol 
defines the true Church. The Church is not only 
one, holy, catholic, and apostolic ; she is also the 
Church of the seven (Ecumenical Synods. Wherefore 
do they add this qualification ? Is there anywhere in 
the Gospels, or in the Apocalypse, a prescription in 
virtue of which the future Church might, or was to, 
qualify herself thus ? Did the seventh (Ecumenical 
Council shut the door after itself, prohibit all other 
similar assemblies, prescribe that all should abide 
only by it, and be called after it? I think that 
“No” is the answer to these questions. 

Do they mean to say that the Roman Church 
does not recognise the seven Councils, or that the 
Greek Church has particular rights over them? 
It is indeed the time to use St. Paul’s words: 
“ Are they Israelites ? so am I ; children of Abraham ? 
so am I ; servitors of Christ ? I, more than they.” 
These Councils belong to us as much as to them, 
nay more than to them. I know well that they 
were held in the East, that the emperors residing 
or governing in the East procured their assembly. 
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But, for the most part, they only represent an 
orthodox Roman victory won over an Eastern 
heresy; or, to speak more charitably, a remedy 
applied by the Latin Church to her Greek sister, 
infected by some doctrinal malady. 

Let us sum them up. Arius was condemned at 
Nice. Was he a Latin? No; he was a priest of 
Alexandria. Who defended him, both before and 
after the Council? — above all, Eusebius, Bishop of 
Nicomedia and then of Constantinople. Two of 
the signatories of the patriarchal encyclical must 
recognise themselves as successors of Eusebius. 
Where did the Council of Nice find its most 
numerous and ardent partisans and defenders? In 
Egypt and in the West. From whence came the 
famous term komoousios which has served as a pass- 
word for Nicene orthodoxy? Most probably from 
Rome. 

Why was the second (Ecumenical Council held ? 
To uphold the faith of Nice, continually fought 
against in the East, during upwards of half a 
century. Who convoked it? The Latin Emperor 
Theodosius. Who declared that he knew no other 
faith than that which was preached to the Romans 
by St. Peter, which was taught in Rome by Pope 
Damasus, and at Alexandria by the Bishop Peter, 
successor to Athanasius? Who were the heretics 
condemned at this Council? Eudoxius and Mace- 
donia of Constantinople; Apollinarius of Laodicea 
in Syria; Eunomius, Aetius, and other members 
of the Greek clergy. Not a single Latin figures 
amongst these names. Against whom was the third 
(Ecumenical Council at Ephesus held ? Against 
Nestorius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, the fourth 
heretical predecessor of his Beatitude Anthimius. 
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Eutyches, a monk of Constantinople, and Dios- 
corus, Patriarch of Alexandria, by their excesses 
either in doctrine or jurisdiction, brought about 
the assembly of the fourth Council at Chalcedon. 
What did this Council do ? It deposed Dioscorus, 
and punished his accomplices, under the effective 
direction of the papal legates, in virtue of the 
orders brought by them. Furthermore, it drew up 
a profession of faith, in which is found the famous 
expression in duabus naturis. From whence 
came this dogmatic term, this new password of 
orthodoxy ? From the East ? No ; the greater 
number of the members of the Council abhorred 
it. It came from Rome, and figures as an essential 
element in the exposition of faith addressed by 
Pope Leo to the Patriarch Flavian ; that is to say, 
in a document of which the ecthesis of Chalcedon 
is only a Greek reproduction. 

The fifth Council, it is true, scores a temporary 
victory, won by the Emperor Justinian and the 
Greek episcopate, over Vigilius; but, all the same, 
no point of doctrine or of faith was discussed 
at it. It was simply a question as to whether 
the condemnation of certain books was opportune 
or not. The Pope was inopportunist, the Council 
opportunist, and for the sake of peace, the Pope 
gave in to the decree of condemnation. But the 
proof that he was in the right is shown by the 
fact that this very condemnation was misunder- 
stood in the West, and caused serious troubles 
and prolonged schisms. 

At the sixth Council let us now see what 
was the position taken by the papal legates. 
They arrived, bearing letters from the Pope, where 
the orthodox doctrine was exposed and inculcated 
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against the monothelite heresy, which had been 
prevalent for more than forty years in all the 
patriarchates of the East, save that of Jerusalem. 
At the time of the Council, and at the assembly 
itself, this heresy was openly represented by the 
Patriarch of Antioch, and secretly by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. This latter, seeing the legates 
supported by the emperor, decided to join their 
side. 

In the final condemnation, besides the Patriarch 
of Antioch, and a few other monothelites of Con- 
stantinople, we see figuring the names of several 
former Patriarchs, of whom four were of Constanti- 
nople. It is true that we also find that of Pope 
Honorius, who had made the mistake, quite at the 
beginning of the affair, of allowing himself to be 
guided by the Patriarch Sergius, under whose in- 
spiration he wrote imprudent letters, which his 
clergy and successors hastened to repudiate. 

And what of the seventh Council, that of the 
Images? In 754 the Greek episcopate, ever docile 
to the wishes of the court, condemned, in an almost 
plenary 1 assembly, the practice of venerating images, 
which, indeed, had been proscribed for over twenty 
years by the government. At Rome, during the 
same period, the use and veneration of images was 
maintained, but not without the endurance of persecu- 
tion. But this practice triumphed at last — but not 
for good — at the (Ecumenical Council of Constanti- 
nople in 787. It seems to me that from all this it 
is evident that, if there is one place in the world more 

1 At the iconoclastic Council there were present 336 bishops. 
Taking into consideration the limits of the empire at the time, 
this figure represents many more than the majority of the occupied 
Sees. 
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than another where they can claim the seven (Ecu- 
menical Councils, it is in Rome ; and that if there is 
one place more than another where the mention of 
them can raise gloomy reflections, it ought to be 
Constantinople. 

We will count up the Patriarchs whose memory 
has been condemned at these Councils, and who 
showed themselves openly to be against their deci- 
sions : Eusebius, Macedonius, Eudoxius, Demophelus, 
Nestorius, Acacius, Timotheus, Anthimius, Sergius, 
Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter, John VI., Anastasius, Con- 
stantine, Nicetas, Theodotus, Anthony, John VII. 
Nineteen heretical Patriarchs, and that in a period 
of only 500 years. And I have only here mentioned 
the chiefs of the clan, the notorious heretics. The 
list would be mightily prolonged if we had to give 
a place in it to all the Patriarchs who could be 
taxed with hesitation, faults of conduct, such as 
those that are held up in triumph against the Popes 
Liberius, Vigilius, and Honorius. 

But they will say to me, if it is true that, on the 
whole, the first seven (Ecumenical Councils represent 
an orthodox faith defended against us by the 
Roman Church, at least we can say that we have 
upheld this orthodoxy, whereas the Roman Church 
has either abandoned or corrupted it. Abandoned 
it ? In what ? Which is the dogma defined in 
these Councils that the Church of Rome has since 
repudiated ? What is the formula established by 
them that does not figure expressly in her pro- 
fessions of faith? 

Corrupted? Under this head come the accusa- 
tions emunerated above, the Filioque, baptism by 
aflusion, unleavened bread, &c. They would do well 
to point out to us, in the ancient Councils, one 

D 
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decree, one canon, one word which represents a pro- 
hibition relating to any one of these points. Which 
of the (Ecumenical Councils regulated the doctrine 
of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, 1 the mode of 
administering baptism, the efficacy of such or such 
a portion of the Eucharistic liturgy, the choice 
between leavened or unleavened bread, the con- 
ditions of expiation beyond the tomb, or the re- 
lation between the ban of original sin and the 
special position of the Blessed Virgin-Mother. 

But, in specifying, we should have added — What 
of yourselves ? In denying our definitions, in treating 
them, not only as doubtful, but as erroneous, do you 
not define as much as we do — do you not dogmatise 
as much as we do ? 



Ill 

But let us come to details, and let us begin with 
the celebrated FiUoque. You are forced to allow 
that this interpolation into the Symbol is not the 
doing of the Roman Church; that she submitted 
to it far more than she introduced it. You ex- 
pressly avow it ; you even quote, in order to 
strengthen your statement, texts which, by the 
way, might have been more exactly quoted,® but 

1 We shall see farther on that the Symbol attributed to the 
second Council does not actually belong to it. What it says of 
the Holy Ghost — “Et in Spiritum Sanctum, Dominum et vivifi- 
cantem qui ex Patre procedit, qui cum Patre et Filio simul adora- 
tur et conglorificatur, qui locutus est per prophetas "—expresses 
neither the divinity nor consubstantiality of the Holy Ghost. In 
381 a pneumatomast might have signed this formula. And it is 
a good sign that it did not emanate from a Council where this 
precise heresy was condemned. 

* The Liber pontifical is in the life of Leo III. says that this 
Pope caused to be engraved on two tablets in the Confession of 
St. Peter, the text of the Symbol in Greek and in Latin : “ Hie 
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all the same this raises no doubts among you. 
Certainly the Roman Church ended by tolerating 
and then admitting the Filioque; she put herself 
into the position of being accused of a crime, if this 
is a crime. “Yes, it is a crime,” you say, “surely, 
and one which is most abominable.” Let us see. 
Where is the ecclesiastical law that forbids adding 
to the Creed necessary explanations or even usefiil 
ones ? 

The most ancient Symbol is surely not that 
which we say or sing at the Mass: this one does 
not date back farther than the fourth century. 
Before this, only the Creed called the Apostles’ Creed 
was known — that is to say, as the latest researches 
of erudition have proved, the very ancient Baptismal 
Creed of the Roman Church. At the time of the 
Council of Nice, all the Churches of the East, as well 
as the West, used this venerable formula, everywhere 
identically the same save for a few amplifications 
added here and there; for, in those ancient times, 
no great inconvenience was felt in touching up the 
text of the Symbol. 

The Council of Nice added words and even 
absolutely new phrases, with the precise intention 
of eliminating, among those who recited it, the 
least suspicion of Arianism. “This is true,” you 
will say, “ but it was the Council of Nice.” Agreed ; 
but let us take the Nicene Creed and compare it, 
save for the Filioque, with the Creed which is 
common to us. Who drew up this common Symbol, 
this sacred Creed, which you reproach us for 

vero pro amore et c&utela orthodox® fidei fecit scutos ex argento 
II., scriptos utrosque symbolum.” . . . His Beatitude transforms 
the original text of the narration into an inscription : “ Haec Leo, 
posui amore et c&utela/' &c. 
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having augmented? Was it the first (Ecumenical 
Council? No. Was it the second? No; because 
it is certainly older than this Council. Therefore, 
being neither of the first nor of the second (Ecu- 
menical Councils, but composed somewhere in the 
East between the two, it can only be from some 
authority inferior to an (Ecumenical Council. 

Now, let us compare its text with the authentic 
text of Nice. The difference is enormous. Not, 
be it well understood, that there is any contradic- 
tion between the two, but from the point of view 
of development. Certain beliefs are expressed in 
the second that were not so in the first. If it is 
abominable to have added to the Creed the ex- 
pression of the belief in the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, ex filio , how much more so is it to have 
added all this series of dogmas: — 

1. The birth of Christ by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, from the womb of the Virgin Mary. 

2. His crucifixion under Pontius Pilate. 

3. His burial. 

4. The scriptural prediction of His resurrection. 

5. His place in heaven at the right hand of the 
Father. 

6. His eternal reign (against Marcellus of 
Ancyra). 

7. (The Holy Ghost), Ruler, Life-giver, pro- 
ceeding from the Father, adored and glorified with 
the Father and the Son, the Inspirer of Prophets. 

8. The Church, one holy, catholic, and apos- 
tolic. 

9. The remission of sins by baptism. 

10. The resurrection of the dead. 

11. Life everlasting. 
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It will be objected that the majority of these 
doctrines are found, under different forms, in the 
Apostles’ Creed, long before the Council of Nice. 
I grant it, but it is not a question here of the 
orthodoxy or of the traditional character of this or 
that doctrine, but only of the inviolability of the 
formula. Now, I do not see that this inviolability 
was ever claimed for the Apostles’ Creed. I main- 
tain that, on the contrary, it was often retouched, 
even in Rome, the place of its origin. I look in 
vain among the ecclesiastical laws anterior to the 
Council of Ephesus, the third (Ecumenical Council, 
for any prohibition to this effect. 

The Symbol of Nice had often been remodelled, 
in the most orthodox centres, and combined in 
divers ways with the Apostles’ Creed, for use at 
baptism. The Creed of Constantinople is the result 
of one such combination. It seems to be nothing 
more nor less than the baptismal Symbol of Jeru- 
salem, seemingly drawn up by St. Cyril, and adopted 
for its own use by the Church of Constantinople ; 
not before the second (Ecumenical Council, because 
at that time she was Arian, but later, between 381 
and 451. Nothing authorises us to believe that 
this Creed was promulgated by the Council of 381. 
It is certain, in any case, that the next Council, 
that of Ephesus, held in 481, ignores it absolutely. 
For the Council of Ephesus, there was only one 
Creed, that of Nice, the true and the primitive one. 
If it prohibits any other Symbol, it is in favour of 
that of Nice and not of that of Constantinople. 

It is useless, therefore, to bring forward the 
Council of Ephesus against us. If the prohibition 
given by this Council represents anything but a 
temporary measure, if it is a perpetual law, then 
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it attacks, not only the Filioque, but the Symbol of 
Constantinople in its entirety. 

But this Symbol was, in the end, accepted, and 
it was submitted to the Council of Chalcedon, con- 
jointly with that of Nice ; the Church of Rome has 
introduced it into her baptismal ritual. That is true. 
With regard to the Roman Church, the introduction 
of the Symbol of Constantinople^jvas late, it dates 
back only to the time of Justinidn ; it represents one 
of the fruits of the religious policy of that prince, 
who was very much preoccupied with the promo- 
tion of unity and conformity between the different 
Churches of his empire. Perhaps the Church of 
Rome might have done better to keep to her old 
tradition and to assure to the Apostles’ Creed the 
exclusive place it had held till then. It is evident 
that, for the sake of peace, “for a certain time ” she 
substituted for it the Symbol of Constantinople, in 
the same way as she tolerated that the Churches of 
France and Spain should chant this Symbol at the 
Mass, with the addition of the Filioque , which seems 
to have been first introduced in Spain towards the 
sixth century. Her resistance to this last innovation 
continued down to the eleventh century. It was not 
that she considered the addition of the Filioque as 
a violation of the essential ecclesiastical laws, but 
knowing better than the Frankish clergy the state of 
mind of the Greeks, and their propensity to take um- 
brage at any divergencies, she judged it inopportune 
to give them any cause for criticism. Thus the Creed 
which they accuse us of having interpolated contains 
nothing, either in its origin or its authority, which for- 
bids necessary interpolations. It comes neither from 
the Council of Nice nor from that of Constantinople ; 
it represents in itself an enormous violation of the 
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imaginary prohibition which they oppose to the 
Filioque. It is the Nicene Creed seriously inter- 
polated by a particular authority, without previous 
consultation with the assembly of the Churches. 
If, then, they discover a mote in our eye, let them 
first begin by taking the large beam out of their 
own. 

But they do not confine themselves to disputing the 
right in virtue of which the Latin Church completed 
her Symbol. They deny the doctrine formulated 
in this addition. But I have no intention of tread- 
ing on theological ground. For long centuries the 
Greeks and Latins have quarrelled over this subject, 
the Greeks proving to the Latins that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds only from the Father, the Latins 
demonstrating to the Greeks that He proceeds from 
the Son also. All the arguments, all the texts, 
have long been well known. They can be found in 
any number of books, so that I shall confine myself 
to two observations. First of all, this question 
seems to be of a very metaphysical order. It is 
difficult to see in what way it interests the religious 
sentiment. Could it not, ought it not to be allowed 
to remain quiet directly it becomes clear that it 
compromises ecclesiastical peace? Long before the 
Greek theologians began to make a case of conscience 
of it, the Pilioque existed in the Creeds of Spain and 
France, and still longer had it been taught in the 
West that the Holy Ghost proceeded ex utroque. 
Photius was the first to raise the question, and he 
was urged on to this by his desire to find the 
Latins in fault. Ought we not, amongst our far- 
off ancestors, to prefer the Apostles to the makers 
of discord, and desire times of union and not schis- 
matical crises? 
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The other observation that 1 feel bound to make 
is this : When in this question they do not confine 
themselves to counting and weighing the scriptural 
texts, the testimony of the Fathers, and the meta- 
physical arguments — when they endeavour to become 
acquainted with the story of the dispute, beginning 
with its most profound causes, this is what they arrive 
at. From the fourth, or even the third century, not 
to go still farther back, two systems of theology were 
running concurrently, each endeavouring to explain 
the inexplicable mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 
The one adhered to in the West placed the essence 
of the mystery in the consubstantiality ; it cultivated 
above everything else the idea of the Divine Unity, 
subordinating to it the idea of the Triple Personality. 
The other system, prevailing in the East, leaving more 
or less aside the hierarchy of the Divine Persons, 
concentrates its attention upon the Divine Unity. 
For the Easterns, the Trinity is, beyond everything 
else, cosmological, for by it they explain the origin of 
the world. Of necessity the existence of the world 
demands the existence of divine persons. 1 For the 
West, the Trinity has nothing to gain from the 
world ; it is a necessity of the Divine Being. 
Here the Trinity is immanent; there, it is eco- 
nomic. It is useless to dissimulate. We agree on 
the symbolical formulae, except only the Fitioque ; 

1 I do not pretend to say here that such a proposition is 
expressly affirmed by the Fathers of the Greek Church. What I 
mean to say is, that this idea is found more or less deeply, under- 
lying all their theological developments. The correction of these 
comes, not from philosophical conceptions which serve as the sub- 
stratum, but from ecclesiastical tradition formulated in the Councils 
or elsewhere. In the East, as with us, respect for tradition has 
often prevented persons from drawing from doubtful principles, 
false conclusions, such as would have caused the erection of orthodox 
theology upon a system of philosophy, more or less open to criticism. 
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we agree on the acceptance of the traditional 
doctrines that they express; but we do not always 
agree upon the way of explaining this formula, or of i 
combining these ideas. Faith unites us ; theology ( 
often separates us. St. Augustine in his theory 
of the Trinity, in his philosophical manner of 
conceiving it, differs widely from St. Gregory 
of Nazianzen. But which of them is right? I 
have just said, how little religious interest these 
questions of pure theology or of high and dry meta- 
physics possess. Should I then conclude that every 
one is wrong, and that it is an offence against God 
to try and penetrate His mysteries ? Certainly not. 
Should I settle the question by showing on which 
side the Roman Church is to be found? Again I 
say “No.” I will confine myself to pointing out 
an historical fact. The Greek theology has been 
defined on this point, by the hands of the great 
Cappadocian doctors, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzen, 
and Gregory of Nyssa, in the same way as the 
Latin theology received its definite guidance from 
St. Augustine. Far be it from me to depreciate 
the three great servants of God, who, in the decline 
of the fourth century, shed such a pure light of doctrine 
and virtue over Eastern Catholicism. Yet we cannot 
conceal the fact that these theologians represent the 
orthodoxy of converts. Their masters, their pre- 
decessors, had been, as we hear, semi-Arians. They 
breathed the same atmosphere as Basil of Ancyra, 
Eustathius of Sebaste, and others equally celebrated 
for their hostility to the consubstantiality. When 
this theological world, after much hesitation and 
weakness, finally gave in to the Council of Nice, 
it was not without reservations. They stipulated 
for the three hypostases, with more insistence than 
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it would have become true champions of Nice, 
or the Pope of Rome, or St. Athanasius to have 
exhibited. It would not be astonishing if — I do 
not say in their faith, but in their theology — they 
had retained some attachment to their former ideas. 
They accepted the Symbol of Nice, but they ex- 
plained it in the light of the philosophy of Origen 
and Eusebius of Caesarea. 

St. Augustine is free from these influences. He 
treats the faith of Nicaea directly by reason, without 
having his mind preoccupied by some previous 
system of theology. Origen does not weigh his 
thoughts; if, long before his time, they reasoned 
and disputed about the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
quietly ignores the fact. To an indifferent observer 
this would be a circumstance in his favour. I only 
wish to touch upon it, for were I to develop it 
I should soon have to go beyond the limits of 
this work. Perhaps we might find ground for some 
mutual understanding or discussion if persons really 
desirous of ceasing disunion and disagreement, men 
well instructed in dogma and tradition, would unite 
to confer on the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Why could not this be arranged ? Diplomacy settles 
many quarrels, by examining them coolly and in 
a pacific spirit ; and this is a vital condition. The 
pacific spirit does not reveal itself in this patriarchal 
encyclical. 



Iv 

After the recriminations on the Filioque, a 
long series of protestations follows against certain 
Latin usages which are not to be found in the Greek 
Church, and which, for that reason, appear to the 
Oriental mind extremely reprehensible, e.g. baptism 
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by affusion; the consecration of unleavened bread; 
the neglect of the Epiclesis ; and, finally, communion 
under one species. These diversities of custom do 
not appear to us, Latins, to be of great importance. 
The Roman Church, while remaining faithful to her 
own proper usages, allows other Churches to observe 
their own rites. At different epochs the Popes have 
even intervened to prevent their representatives in 
the East from insisting upon the Uniates conforming 
their traditional customs, in these particulars, to 
the Latin rite. The Orientals, on the other hand, 
manifest no such spirit of toleration. The heads of 
the Greek Church insist that we should follow their 
ceremonies in every detail. They go so far as to see 
in our particularities a cause of nullity; at times 
they recognise neither our baptism, nor our Eucha- 
rist ! In former ages their list of complaints against 
us was much longer. They protested against the 
Latin discipline of ecclesiastical celibacy; against 
the fast of Saturdays in Lent; to the interruption 
of the Alleluia during the weeks before Easter; to 
the shaven faces of the clergy, &c., &c. It was like 
the case of an inexperienced traveller who, on first 
leaving his native land, found everything wrong 
which was not done as he had been accustomed to 
see it. 

The Byzantine Greeks did not reflect that the 
tables could be turned upon themselves, and that 
they could be called upon to give an account of 
certain usages peculiar to them. Why, for instance, 
do they put hot water into the consecrated chalice ? 
Why has the Patriarch alone the power of consecrat- 
ing the holy chrism ? This last point is a manifest 
encroachment on the rights of the bishops. Why 
are the Patriarchs, whose office was always as im- 
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